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THE PROPELLING POWERS. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Aug. 26, 1866. 
HE points of resemblance between the 
Oneida Community and the Shakers are 
obvious. Both hold their property in com- 
mon ; both discard the selfish element in mar- 
riage ; and both present a measure of external 
success. But the points of contrast between 
the two societies are even more striking than 
their resemblance. The Shakers maintain 
their organization on a theory that suppresses 
passion and restricts education. The O. C., 
stands distinctly on the ground that passion is 
to be liberated and made useful by its combi- 
nation with the highest possible education. 


We recognize in human passions, partic- 
ularly in the attraction of the sexes, a great 
force like steam, that is not to be thrown away 
or suppressed, but is to be set to work. Our 
policy is to make the most of love as a means 
of civilization, enterprise and power. And as 
an accompaniment to this end, we propose to 
avail ourselves also, of all the help there is in 
education, intelligence and science. It is our 
ambition to go to the very front of the scientific 
world, and to assure to the young men and 
women of our society an opportunity for the 
very best education that can be afforded by 
the schools, and then to help them to go as 
much beyond the schools as inspiration and true 
spiritual life can carry them. 


The logic of this relation between passional 
freedom and education is clear. They belong 
together. If you suppress the one you must 
suppress the other ; if you enlarge either, you 
must enlarge both. If you take persons who 


_are ignorant, who are controlled, not by sci- 


ence and truth, but by their feelings and in- 
stincts merely, you can do nothing with such a 
passion as Jove ina Community. Any free- 
dom whatever, would result in discord and 
ruin. So if you suppress education, you must 
lock up passion. On the other hand, if you 
suppress passion, the only way to make people 
contented is to keep them ignorant. 


On the other side of the case the argument 
is similar. If we let loose passion, and say 
that this tremendous power that we call love 
shall have its freedom from legal formalism, 
how necessary it is that we should set all the 





powers of education at work to reduce it to 
subjection to the truth, and place it under 
the control of science and intelligence !— 
Again, if we encourage our young people to 
follow their ambition in regard to education, 
and stimulate them to raise themselves to the 
highest pitch of intellectual power, how impor- 


=| tant it is to turn all this force into the channel 


of love, and make it serve while it controls 
passion! Thus education becomes a practi- 
cal agency tending directly to increase the 
vitality and happiness of society. In a word, 
place these two things together; as fast as 
you develope passion, develope mind; let 
them work together harmoniously under inspi- 
ration and true spirituality; and they will 
control and limit each other. ‘There is no 
danger of too much education if you have 
passion to mutch it, and no danger of too 
much passion if you have education (including 
of course religious culture) to form its coun- 
terpoise. 

SCIENCE THE BRIDE OF FAITH. 

Home-Talk by J. H. N., Aug. 26, 1866. 

HOSE religionists and socialists who dis- 

parage learning, as being opposed to 
spirituality, are wont to refer for their justifi- 
cation to the example of Christ, who chose his 
apostles from among illiterate fishermen. The 
fact is conceded, but we match it with another. 
Christ not only chose fishermen, but he also 
set the example of personal poverty, and 
inculeated principles that are opposed to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. Do those who cite his 
example as a patron of ignorance, accept his 
example as a rule also on the pecuniary point ? 
We judge not. We know of some who deem 
scientific culture little better than the trap- 
pings of Babylon, who yet are notoriously fond 
of large barns and fat cattle; thus reversing 
in one case the example of Christ, as much as 
they claim to follow it in the other. 

But the immediate example of Christ in 
either particular, is not to be taken as a com- 
plete guide. We are to look, not at the let- 
ter of his conduct, but at its spirit and tenden- 
cy. And what was the tendency of his plan 
with respect to education? It is shown as 
with the clearness of a sunbeam in the apos- 
tolic church. He went on with his fishermen 
long enough to lay the gospel foundation in 
faith, to show that spirituality is more valuable 
than education or money. But as soon as this 
was done, as soon as he had signified that faith 
and inspiration were to be the basis of his sys- 
tem, the next thing he did was to seize for his 
service the apostle Paul. And who was he ?— 
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in the best schools in Jerusalem, and accom- 
plished in all the learning both of the Jews 
and Greeks. He was a person of splendid tal- 
ents splendidly cultivated. Such was the man 
whom Christ chose and made the publisher of his 
gospel. In this office what did Paul do under 
the inspiration of his master? He set his face 
straight for Greece—for Corinth and Athens, 
those haunts of Plato and Socrates. He itffl- 
erated through the cities of Asia Minor—the 
seats of the highest refinement and culture then 
extant, and at last found his way to the world’s 
capital, Rome. He did not go back into the 
dark places of the earth, or seek to build the 
body of the church out of the rude and igno- 
rant. The whole direction of his labor was to 
take possession of the best education there was 
in the werld, and make the most of the Greek 
and Roman mind. The great transaction by 
which Christ obtained a lodgment in the 
world, was in fact executed by Paul in the 
amalgamation which he effected between the 
spirituality of the Jews and the science of the 
Greeks. In this union, religion beautified 
itself with art, and faith obtained its bride. 





THE FORERUNNER OF CRITICISM. 
YOMMUNISM has a large line of ancestry 

in the good things of the past; and 
among its grandparents we think may be 
reckoned Phrenology. The relationship stands 
formally thus: Communism, which was the 
child of Criticism, which was the child of 
Phrenology. If any object that the kinship 
here named in the genealogical tree is rather 
fanciful than real, it must at least be said that 
Communism exists by virtue of criticism, and 
that criticism derives much of its furniture from 
Phrenology. The latter science has mapped 
out the domain of character, and given names 
to the motives, propensities, passions and 
faculties in a manuer to make criticism at once 
lucid andeasy. What could we do in attempt- 
ing to analyze character and direct improve- 
ment, without the terms, so descriptive of the 
passional forces, of alimentiveness, adhesive- 
ness, acquisitiveness, philoprogenitiveness, &c.? 
By its service in thus giving facility to criti- 
cism, Phrenology has conferred an inestimable 
benefit on the world. It has sounded the 
signal for a new era of personal improvement. 
And when by its means self-criticism and 
mutual criticism shall become universal, we do 
not see why the “ good time coming” will 
not have indeed come. We are not sure that 
Phrenology will deem itself flattered by this 
claim of relationship ; but it is good for us to ac- 
knowledge our obligations to our natural par- 








He was an educated man-—one who was reared | ents. a. 
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OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Herald of Health for September contains arti- 
cles by Beecher, Tilton, Bungay, Tyler, and other well 
known writers. The Herald under its present man- 
agement isa very readable magazine, treating the 
subject of health and its relations in a genial manner, 
and without the sharp, pedagogical spirit that is so 
disagreeable in some health reformers. In it Tilton 
recommends croquet, Beecher praises billiards, and 
Barnum says, “ Be merry and well.” This kind of 
advice, with some on the subject of ventilation, 
cleanliness, and the avoidance of drugs, is about as far 
as the physiologists have gone. Does it not occur to 
them that these points, important as they are, are 
after all comparatively secondary ones, and that 
the real problem of health lies nearer to the spirit- 
ual and love relations of man? From an article 
by Dr. A. L. Wood on the Culture of the Lungs, 
we extract the following advice (with the reasons 


for it), to 
KEEP THE MOUTH SHUT. 


Sor the many abuses to which the lungs are 
subject, there is none so universal as the habit 
of breathing through the mouth, especially dur- 
ing sleep. The nostrils are the natural and only 
proper channels through which air should be 
allowed to seck the lungs. The mouth was in- 
tended for the ingestion of food and drink to 
the stomach ; the nostrils for the ingestion of air 
to the lungs. In the mouth is situated the or- 
gan of taste which has to do with food and drink 
only; in the nostrils is placed the organ of 
smell whose function can only be exercised by 
its being in contact with air. The organ of taste 
is the guard placed at the entrauce to the stom- 
ach to prevent substances which would be in- 
jurious to that organ, and through it to the gen- 
eral system, from passing with the food or drink. 
The organ of smell is the guard placed at the 
entrance to the lungs to protect those organs 
from poisonous gases, etc., which might other- 
wise enter, unknown, with the atmosphere.— 
These sentinels of the lungs and stomach can 
not perform each other’s duty. If food and drink 
could be taken into the stomach through the 
nostrils, the sentinel smell would be unable to 
tell whether it were a friend or an enemy; and 
so if we breathe through the mouth the sentinel 
taste cannot tell pure air from impure. If not 
abused, each one can perform its own special 
function perfectly, but uot that of the other. 
The lungs are very delicate and sensitive 
organs. composed almost entirely of a network 
of blood-vessels and air-tubes. It is estimated 
they contain six hundred millions of little air- 
cells, into which pass upward uf one hundred 
barrels of air per day. Each air-cell is sur- 
rounded by minute blood-vessels, through 
which pass more than fifty barrels of blood 
during the same length of time, which the one 
hundred barrels of air is designed to purify and 
vitalize and render fit for the nutrition of the 
body. How necessary that this large quantity 
of air should be rendered pure and free from 
all dust, smoke or other impurities, which 
would irritate the sensitive lungs and poison 
the blood! This purification is accomplished 
by the intricate structures and the delicate 
hairs and mucus of the nostrils, which drain the 
impurities from the air as a filter drains them 
from water. The nostrils not only arrest the 
passage of small insects, particles of dust, etc., 
but to a certain extent prevent the inhalation 
of poisonous gases and noxious effluvia, Thus, 
a man can live for hours with his mouth closed, 
in an atmosphere where he could not survive ten 
minutes with his mouth open. The impurities 





which are arrested in the nostrils in inhalation 
are thrown off by the returning breath during 
exhalation. 

Another evil effect of breathing through the 
mouth, especially during sleep, when the vital 
forces have the least power to withstand any 
attack, is that it allows strong currents of cold 
air to come in direct contact with the sensitive 
lungs, chilling the blood and often causing irri- 
tation and inflammation. Breathing through 
the nostrils regulates the quantity of air and 
modifies its temperature, preparing it for its re- 
ception and use in the lungs. 

For a person who has long Leen accustomed 
to breathing through the mouth, to break him- 
self of it requires considerable effort and perse- 
verance. The only way is to firmly make up 
your mind that you will do it; and if you perse- 
vere you will succeed. At all times, except 
when eating, drinking or speaking, keep the 
mouth firmly closed and breathe through the 
nostrils. Keep this constantly in mind during 
your waking hours, and retire at night with a 
firm determination to conquer, and you will 
soon acquire the habit of breathing as man was 
intended to breathe, and wonder that you ever 
could have done differently. 


Civilized man is the only being that breathes 
through the mouth, which at once shows that it 
is an unnatural and acquired habit. The wild 
Indian would as soon think of eating with the 
nose as of breathing thus. The habit is usually 
acquired in childhood, and is generally the result 
of breathing impure air. It is then that the 
fond mother should guard her offspring with 
watchful care against this insidious and deadly 
enemy of her child. Let her follow the exam- 
ple of the wild Indian mother, and give her 
child the pure air of heaven to breathe, and if 
perchance it opens its little mouth during sleep, 
let her gently press its lips together, until the 
habit of keeping them closed becomes fixed for 
life. Mothers! there is no one thing in the ed- 
ucation of your children so important as this, 
and if you would rear them to manhood and 
womanhood with strong, vigorous and healthy 
bodies, GUARD WELL THEIR MOUTHS. 


THE SPIRIT OF GREEK ART. 


AUSANIAS, in the second century after the 
Christian era, traveled through all Greece, 
and saw and described all the works of art which 
existed there. And yet I know of no one in- 
stance in all Pausanias of a work of art be- 
longing to a private man; much less of whole 
collections. Every thing was, in his day, as be- 
fore, public in the temples, porticos and squares. 
So deeply was the idea fixed among the 
Greeks, that the works of the artists were 
public, that it could not be eradicated even by 
the profanations of the Romans. And this is 
the chief cause of their flourishing. They thus 
attained their destination. The works of art 
belong, according to this, not to individuals, 
but to the cultivated part of mankind. They 
should be a common property. Even in our 
times, when individuals are permitted to pos- 
sess them, censure is incurred if others are not 
also allowed to enjoy them. But even where 
this privilege is conceded, it is not a matter 
of indifference, whether an individual or the 
nation is the possessor. The respect shown to 
the arts by the nation in possessing their pro- 





ductions, confers a higher value on their labors, 
How much more honored does the artist feel, 
how much more freely does he breathe, when 
he knows that he is exerting himself tor a nation, 
which will esteem its glory increased by his 
works, instead of toiling for the money and 
the caprices of individuals ? 

’ Such was the condition of the arts in Greece, 
When emulation arose among the cities, to be 
distinguished by possessing works of art, a field 
was opened for a Phidias and Polygnotus, for 
a Praxiteles and Parrhasius. They were better 
rewarded by glory than by money; some of 
them never worked for pay. Need we then 
add any further remarks to explain why the 
blossoms of the fine arts faded with liberty 2— 
Philip and Alexander still saw a Lysippus and 
an Apelles; but with them ends the series of 
creative minds, such as no other nation has ever 
produced.—Heeren. 

[ The publicity of artin ancient Greece, described 
in the above extract, shows the fine sentiment of 
fitness, and perhaps we might say of moral beauty 
which pervaded Greek civilization. Something like 
that feeling about art must be restored before it can 
develope all its power in our modern world. The 
New York Central Park is a noble and encouraging 
example of publicity in art, and Communism will 
repeat the same trait in every field. Ep. Cm.] 


A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
BY H. H. 8. 

HEN Mr. Cragin finished his “ Story of a 
Life” the Crrcuxar felt the loss of an at- 
tractive column. Personal history is always 
more interesting than didactic discourse, and the 
truth is, it is often more instructive. The Cir- 
cuLar has not found its novelist yet. We trust 
there is one or more growing up among our 
Community children; but the present corps of 
contributors were educated in circumstances too 
earnest and work-compelling for very much 
development of the imaginative faculty; so 
that we have to take up with romance in real 
life if we have any. Well, there is plenty of 
romance in real life, as every body knows. 
The difficulty is, it is generally held as private 
property. In this respect Communism has an ad- 
vantage. We abandon ourselves in Community 
life so unreservedly to the public interest, that 
our most private experience is subject to any 
good use that can be made of it. Every day in 
our school of criticism, the egotism that shrinks 
from publicity, sacrifices itself on the, altar of 
general edification. This is said by way of in- 

troducing a new series of personal history. 

Mrs. Harrier A. Noyes is, of all women, in 
the heart of the Oneida Community. We 
mean by this more than to say she is the centre 
of all affection ; her spirit is inside of the Com- 
munity character, and has done more to form it, 
than any other human influence except that of Mr. 
Noyes. I have obtained her permission to give 
some sketch of her past history, which I think | 
can make out from the papers to which she has 
given me the key, in a manner that will interest 
the old readers of our paper, at least. Such 
readers have seen her punctual autograph in 
the address of their paper for more than twenty 
years. 

As novel writers sometimes begin their story 
in the middle, and introduce their characters on 
the verge of destiny, afterwards going back to 
describe their parentage and previous history, 
so itis my conceit to begin my story with the 
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papers I have opened first, the correspondence 
between H. A. Noyes, (then Miss Holton,) and 
J. H. Noyes at the time of their marriage, on- 
ly premising some explanation of the circum- 
stances. The reader will then become acquaint- 
ed with her when I did, and will wish, I think, 
to know more about her. 

In August 1837, J. H. N. undertook to pub- 
lish a@ paper in the cause.of Perfectionism at 
Ithaca, N. Y. He issued three numbers, and 
then finding that he was unsustained by the 
friends he had relied upon, he was obliged 
to stop. Meanwhile he had incurred a debt 
of eighty dollars which he had no means 
to pay. He knew that God would deliver him, 
but did not know how. One day, in opening 
his letters he found one containing the very sum 
of his debt. It was from Miss Harriet A. 
Holton, of Westminster, Vt. 

She was almost a stranger personally, and 
did not know of his special necessity, but she 
had read his writings, and received his testi- 
mony, and her heart was full of interest in the 
success of his paper. In answer to her gift, he 
says, “ Verily, it was like the bounty of Abi- 
gail. Now I have all things ané abound! My 
heart is too full of love, joy and peace, to find 
free course on paper. I trust the Lord to give 
me opportunity of proving my gratitude by 
deeds.” 

The following spring J. H. N. came to Put- 
ney. Miss Holton, whose residence was about 
eight miles from Putney, and who had spent 
the winter in much confinement taking care of 
an aged grandmother, and was in some de- 
pression of spirit, hearing of his being at home, 
came down to see him. She asked him what 
she needed? He said “ good air and exercise,” 
meaning good spiritual associations and activity. 
Not long after this visit the following corres- 
pondence took place. 

LETTER FROM J. H. N. TO H. A. H. 
Putney, Vt., June 11, 1838. 

Dear Miss Hotron :—After a deliberation of 
more than a year, in patient waiting, and watch- 
ing for indications of the Lord’s will, I am now 
permitted—and indeed happily constrained—by 
& combination of favorable circumstances to 
propose to you apartnership which I will not 
call marriage, till I have defined it. 

As believers, we are already one with each 
other, and with all the good. This primary and 
universal union, is more radical, and of course 
more important than any partial and external 
partnership; and with reference to this, it is 
said “ there is neither male nor female, ” “ neither 
marrying nor giving in marriage, in heaven.” 
With reference to this also, my offensive remarks 
inthe Battle-Axe letter were written. With this 
in view, we can enter into no engagement with 
each other, which shall limit the range of our 
affections, as they are limited in matrimonial 
engagements, by the fashion of this world. 
Idesire and expect my yoke-fellow will love 
all who love God, whether they be male or fe- 
male, with a warmth and strength of affection 
unknown to earthly lovers, and as freely as if 
she stood in no peculiar connection with me. 
In fact the object of my connection with her 
will be, not to monopolize and enslave her 
heart or my own, but to enlarge and establish 
both in the free fellowship of God’s universal 
family. If the external union and companion- 
shipof aman and woman in accordance with 





these principles, is properly called marriage, I 
know that marriage exists in heaven, and I have 
no scruple in offering you my heart and hand, 
with an engagement to be married in due form, 
as soon as God shall permit. 

At first I designed to set before you many 
weighty reasons for this proposal; but upon 
second thought, I prefer the attitude of a wit- 
ness to that of an advocate, and shall therefore 
only suggest briefly, a few-matter-of fact con- 
siderations, leaving the advocacy of the case to 
God—the customary persuasions and romance 
to your own imagination—and more particular 
explanations to a personal interview. 

1. In the plain speech of a witness, not of a 
flatterer, I respect and love you for many de- 
sirable qualities, spiritual, intellectual, moral 
and personal ; and especially for your faith, kind- 
ness, simplicity and modesty. 

2. 1 am confident that the partnership I pro- 
pose will greatly promote our mutual happi- 
ness and improvement. 

3. It will also set us free, at least myself, 
from much reproach, and many evil surmisings, 
which are occasioned by celibacy in present 
circumstances, 

4. It will enlarge our sphere, and increase our 
means of usefulness to the people of God. 

5. I am willing at this particular time, to 
testify by example, that I am a follower of Paul, 
in holding that “ marriage is honorable in all.” 

6. I am also willing to testify practically 
against that “ bondage of liberty” which utterly 
sets at nought the ordinances of men, and re- 
fuses to submit to them even for the Lord’s 
sake. I know that the immortal union of hearts, 
the everlasting honey-moon, which alone is 
worthy to be called marriage, can never be made 
by a ceremony, and I know equally well that 
such a marriage can never be marred by a cere- 
mony. William Penn first bought Pennsylva- 
nia of the British King, and then he paid the 
Indians for it. “Thus it becometh us to fulfill 
all righteousness.” 

7. I have the permission and good-will, not on- 
ly of God, but ofall who are specially concerned 
in my movements in making this proposal. 

You are doubtless aware to some extent of 
my relations to I will only say 
concerning her at present, that I have recently 
been released from any connection with her 
which would interfere with any proposal to you. 
My present relations to her are only such as 
exist between all believers by that primary bond 
of which I wrote on the first page, and involve 
no external obligation. I still believe her to be 
a child of God, and therefore love her. Yet I 
am as free as if I had never seen her. 

You are aware also that I have no profession 
save that of a servant of God—a profession which 
has thus far subjected me to many vicissitudes, 
and has given me but little of this world’s pros- 
perity. If you judge me by the outward ap- 
pearance, or the future by the past, you will 
naturally find in the irregularity and seeming 
instability of my character arid fortune, many 
objections to a partnership. Of this I will orly 
say, that Iam conscious of possessing by the 
grace of God, a spirit of firmness, perseverance 
and faithfulness in every good work, which has 
made the vagabond, incoherent service, to which 
I have thus far been called, almost intolerable 
to me; and I shall welcome heaven’s order for 
my release from it, as an exile after seven years 




















pilgrimage, would welcome the sight of his 
home. I see now no reason why I should not 
have a “certain dwelling place,” and enter upon 
a course which is consistent with the duties of 
domestic life. Perhaps your reply to this will 
be the voice saying to me,— 


“Watchman! let thy wanderings cease, 
Hie thee to thy quiet home. ” 


Yours in the Lord, J. H. Noyzs. 





H. A. N.’S ANSWER. 
Westminster, Vt., June 12, 1838. 

Dear Brorner:—Two or three years ago, 
some persons commenting upon my refusal of 
an offer of marriage, said, “If she will not 
marry any one who is not of the same faith as 
herself, perhaps she may marry John Noyes.” I 
repeated this to a friend, and added, “I should 
as soon think of marrying the morning star.” 
Since that time, I have looked at and admired 
that star, till it does not seem so far of; yet 
you will judge how unexpected was the subject 
of your letter. 

I have passed through a course of teaching on 
the subject of marriage, and in word and deed 
have testified that I could not marry after the 
fashion of this world; and therefore thought I 
never should marry ; but the circumstances in 
which I am placed, make me certain it will be 
for my “happiness and improvement.” Think- 
ing of what you prescribed for my health—pure 
air and exercise, | saw where I could obtain the 
one, by confessing Christ as opportunity pre- 
sented. I could not see how the Lord would 
give me pure air, situated as I am with respect 
to my grandparents ; but here it is, in this offer. 

It is enough that you see wherein the arrange- 
ment may contribute to your “happiness and 
improvement ;” and that it may “increase our 
means of usefulness to the people of God.” I 
trust the Lord to make me an help meet for you. 

This morning, in comparing my determina- 
tion to witness to the truth of God, as he gave 
me opportunity, to enlisting in the army of the 
Lord, | said in my heart I will take any place 
assigned me; I'll be an errand-boy, a spy, or 
take care of the baggage—an aid to the general, 
arose involentarily; but I repressed that, as 
being presuinptuous. 

In gladly accepting this proposal for an exter- 
nal union, 1 agree with you, that it will not 
“limit the range of our affections.” The grace 
of God will exclude jealousy, and every thing 
with which the marriage state is defiled, as we 
see it in the world. I only expect by it to be 
placed in a situation where | can enjoy what 
Harriet and Charlotte and your mother are now 
blessed with—your society and instruction—as 
long as the Lord pleases and when he pleases. 
You see there was no necessjty for address- 
ing me in the attitude of an advocate, for I 
was all ready, through former teaching. 

Your not having a profession, according to 
the fashion of this world, has no weight with 
me. But with my grandfather it may have; 
his ideas of work and property, are exactly the 
reverse of yours. But still I know “ the king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord; he turneth it 
whithersoever he will.” I have been astonished 
sometimes at the kindness he has manifested 
toward those who love the truth. He let me 
have what I sent to you a few weeks ago, saying 
he was willing to trust my judgment, without 
inquiring what I thought of doing with it.— 
And there is my grandmother too; but these 
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are subjects you did not mention, and I leave 
them for future consideration. I have written 
my feelings in answer to your proposal, looking 
only at my own heart and the teaching of God. 

Wednesday.—I am aware that I am some- 
what excited on the subject under considera- 
tion; but I know there is no necessity for it. 
Keeping my eye upon the matters of fact, there 
is sufficient reason to thank the Lord, and to re- 
joice with exceeding great joy. 

This morning, I felt like laying the subject of 
your letter before my grandfather, myself. I 
told him I supposed your ideas of getting a liv- 
ing, would not accord with his; that I could 
not inform him that you had any definite idea 
as to where your “certain dwelling place” 
should be; but I wished to know if he had any 
objection to the person. He said he did not 
wish to control me; he wished me to suit my- 
self; he had hoped if ever I married, I should 
continue in his house, and also he had made a 
comfortable provision for me, and he hoped I 
would not put it out of my power to enjoy it. 
He mentioned having heard, last week, of your 
contracting a debt at New Haven and leaving 
your father to pay it. Mr. 8. told me the 
story, last winter ; sol could give him the truth in 
this matter. He thinks you are old enough to 
decide what you intend to do, &c., &c. The 
time I mention, a few months ago, he talked to 
me about having my money in a secure place. 
I thought he would consider the town of West- 
minster good security for all he calls his pro- 
perty ; and I could say I had a mortgage deed 
of the whole world for what I had lent you. 

As M. C. said about her going south, “ we'll 
see how it will come out.” “ Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge 
him, and he will direct thy paths.” 

Your Sister, Hi. A. Hotron. 


HAYDN’S “CREATION.” 
AYDN is an optimist in music. He sees but 
one side, and that the bright one. No long 
tiresome passages, breaking all our hearts with thei 
interminable successions of minor cadences; m 
harsh and stunning transitions, bewildering us witl 
their remoteness; no unmeaning sequences, drivin, 
us into ennui with their tame uninterestingness ; non: 
of these blemishes disfigure the music of Haydu 
He is not profound, but we readily forgive his wan 
of depth. He is not even sentimental; but we rare- 
ly notice this deficiency. He is always sunny, cheer 
ful, full of animation, never depressed or cast down 
never dull and uninspired. He is Rossini plus re 
ligion; the same sparkle, and free play of fancy, bu 
with a graver motive underlying it. If Rossini ha 
been a Christian he would have been a Haydn; ii 
Haydn had been a skeptic he would have been a 
Rossini. ” 

It was no doubt the devotional element in Haydn’s 
character that prompted him to the composition of 
ie Creation. Itis his great masterpiece. Upon it 

e lavished the ripest years of his musical life; and 
all the wealth of his rare genius was spent in this 
great work. For, despite its faults, it isa great work 
Other composers chose the matter for their chefs. 
@euvre from among profane subjects. Mozart wrote 
a Don Giovanni ; Gluck an Iphigenia in Aulis ; Beet- 
hoven a great poem—his ninth Symphony—with a 
key-note of secularism; but Haydn’s nature was in- 
herently religious; and it is fitting, therefore, that his 
greatest musical work should be the embodiment of 
his aspirations toward sacred things. 


After expressing thus positively our appreciation 
of Haydn, we shall possibly surprise the reader by 
confessing that our first. impression of the Creation 
is one of disappointment; and that this self-same 





shadow haunts us until it is vanquished in the third 
part by the supreme felicity of Adam and Eve. Not 
all the graceful and bewitching melody with which 
the composer has so plentifully enriched his theme 
can wholly remove this sense of short-coming. If we 
could but dismiss the swdject trom our mind, and lis- 
ten to the music alone, then would our enjoyment 
be complete. Never was richer harmony ; never was 
melody more sweet; never were modulations more 
smooth, or rhythm more perfect. Alas, that we are 
compelled to acknowledge that the discrepancy be- 
tween the grand idea of Creation, and the light, 
sparkling and joyous melodies of Haydn is one which 
our imagination refuses to reconcile; and so while 
admiring the music, we are compelled to withhold 
our unqualified praise of the whole as a work of art. 

The truth appears to be that the genius of Haydn 
was not entirely adapted to the illustration of so 
lofty a subject. The ability to do so was bestowed 
on his countryman Handel, who, although deficient in 
many of the graces of Haydn, far surpassed him in 
sublimity of imagination and stateliness of manner. 
Each showed rare excellence in his way, but the one 
was a demi-god, and the other a son of earth. 

We have said that our first impression of the Cre- 
ation is one of disappointment. 
the oratorio, the mild undulations of the instrumen- 
tal representation of chaos, but feebly represent our 
conception of the stormy conflict of forces which 
preceded the dawn of creation. Imagination here 
demands Miltonian breadth and grandeur of musical 
expression, but Haydn gives us only an agreeable 
pastoral. 

But passing on we are betimes lulled into forget- 
fulness of the incongruity which has been noticed, 
and then we at once surrender to the wonderful 
magic of the master’s style. The beautiful aria 
“With verdure clad,” deprives us of all disposition 
to criticise, for no purer melody exists than this. 
The instrumentation is managed with exquisite skill, 
the interludes are natural and admirably managed, 


and occasionally a full chorus is even suggestive of 


Handel. The terzetto, “ Most beautiful appear,” by 
Gabriel, Raphael and Uriel, is in Haydn’s best vein. 
The light and airy movement with which the part of 
Gabriel commences, is really superb—if we could 
only conceive of the great archangel keeping time 
to such an undignified measure. The bass solo by 
Raphael, “ Rolling in foaming billows,” is perhaps 
not less worthy of especial attention, as also the ariu 
by Uriel,“ In native worth and honor clad.” 

After the introduction of Adam and Eve, and dui 
.ng their transient honey-moon, we have no fault t 
.nd with the music. Here Haydn is in his elemen: 
“he innocent delights of the freshly-created pair- 
.ew to the world and to each other—are admirabl, 
vepresented by the smoothly-flowing measures.— 
None better than Haydn can reproduce the frank 
nanly joy of the man, and the timid, yet ferven 
chankfuthess of the woman; and when they unitedi, 
uit their voices in a hymn of praise to their grea 
ilaker, we involuntarily do reverence to the genuin 
veligious impulse which we feel must have possesseu 
che heart of the composer. 

Considering the age in which Haydn lived, anc 
the imperfect orchestral development of his time, the 
instrumentation of the Creation is wonderfully effect- 
ive. To our mind it is superior to that of Handel's 
Oratorios, although the vocalization of the latter is 
perhaps the most perfect. The orchestration of 
Haydn, is always in advance of his cotemporaries ; 
and often compares favorably with that of the most 
eminent composers of our day. Instances indeed oc- 
cur in the Creation, of that too great literalness of mu- 
sical description which the German critics condemn, 
and which may he traced to Haydn’s acquaintance 
with the Italian school of music; but so gracefully 
are these interwoven with the theme, and so artfully 
prepared, that we are not willing to pass adverse 

judgment upon them as they stand. We know that 
it is a musical heresy to make the lion roar by a bass 
tremolo in D flat, and the tiger jump with a series of 
staccato leaps in six-eight time; we are well aware 
that that sort of clap-trap belongs to the modern 
sensational school of music; and yet it will be diffi- 
cult to except to these things as they occur in the 
Creation. We are rather inclined to admire the 


At the opening of 





genius which could introduce exceptional matter in 
such an unexceptionable manner, and to forbear show- 
ing our dilettantism or fondness for morbid anatomy, 
by dissecting such passages in a hypercritical way. 
If they please—and they certainly do—we, at least, 
will let them remain untouched by hostile criticism. 

We may remark, en passant, although in so doing 
we diverge somewhat from our subject, that Haydn 
was not a little in the habit of transgressing the fixed 
rules of musical comp6sition. An anecdote which is 
related of him during his visit to England, will per- 
haps illustrate the motive with which his errors 
were committed. Haydn had written a passage in 
which several consecutive fifths occurred. These 
are the horror of all educated musicians; and a 
young lord who had a smattering of musical knowl- 
edge took the composer to task for them. Haydn 
said nothing, but took his seat at the piano, and 
played the passage in question. Then turning to 
his visitor he asked him what fault he could find 
with it. “It is unscientific,’ was the reply. “But 
it sounds well, doesn’t it?” said Haydn; and to this 
argument his censor could make no reply. 

This anecdote gives us the key-note to Haydn’s 
musical character. He is preéminently pleasing. 
His style isnot lofty, and,as we have already suggest- 
ed, in attempting to attain to great heights, he often 
fails to adequately express the full sublimity of his 
subject. Yet he never fails to please ; and so great is 
the fascination of his music, that it seems almost 
rude and ungrateful in us to presume to point out 
its deficiencies. It would be a much more grateful 
task to close our eyes to allits defects, and float 
along the Elysian stream of harmony, without allow- 
ing a ripple of adverse thought to disturb our serenity. 
It is always easier to speak praise of Haydn than 
blame, there is so much in him that is in unison with 
all the way-side poetry of this hard-working world. 
And if he fails to satisfy our loftiest aspirations, he 
is always the genial, kindly companion of our lighter 
moments, chasing away sorrow with his sunny melo- 
dies, and stimulating us in hopeful strains, to tread 
the path of life with unwearied footsteps. 

Cc. 8. J. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OnE IDA., Aug. 25.—The business situation of the O. 
©. is now very interesting. Indications of sprightly 
‘ausic in all departments of Community industry were 
perhaps never more favorable. The demand for 
fruit is unprecedented; the trap orders come in 
reely ; the cry of “more help” comes up from the 
atchel factory ; the horticulturists are likely to be 
ficiently busy in harvesting their varied fruits, and 
he farmers, with all their teamsters, are busy in 
aany ways. It isindeed a harvest time; and we 
1ean to make the most of it, with our attention on 
he great educational projects which have lately 
yeen placed before us. 


...-Mr. Burt has left for Portland, Maine, to ex- 
ibit the Corn-cutting machine to the vegetable pack- 
rs in that vicinity. Several firms near Portland are 
lesirous of seeing the machine in operation. One 
aan in that vicinity intends putting up the present 

season 500 acres of corn. ° 

....Two men were here yesterday experimenting 
on anew kind of well. They bored down some 29 feet 
near the Burt house, but failed to get water, and 
gave up the job. The failure seemed to have been 
caused by adeep bed of compact clay, apparently im- 
pervious to water, and of which they did not succeed 
in reaching the bottom. At the Depot, it is said, 
there is a number of these wells in successful operation. 
The process is to bore down till they find indica- 
tions of water, and then insert a tube, the pointed 
end of which is full of little holes. The upper end 
is attached toa pump. In favorable situations a con- 
stant supply of water is thus obtained. 

...-The machinists, after an apprenticeship at 
making our own silk machinery, find themselves un- 
expectedly crowded with orders for various machines 
for silk manufacturers abroad. 

....Highty bushels of blackberries have been re- 
ceived from Vienna this week, and more are to 
come. Mr. Bradley has gone to the western part of 
the State, to secure our quota of the peach harvest. 

.»».Qur raspberry crop, of all kinds, amounted to 
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174 bushels. The first crop of Black-caps from one 
acre wasa fraction over 60 bushels. It is expected 
that another year the crop from the same ground will 
be at least double that amount. The labor of caring 
foran acre of this kind of fruit is estimated to be 
ut little more than that required by an acre of corn. 

.... We are having a fine display of dahlias—finer 
we think than ever before. Mrs. Sears’s garden 
grows daily more brilliant with its many-hued 
annuals. 

....-Mr. H. R. Perry’s German class have now fin- 
ished Bokum’s Introduction, and are about to com- 
mence Goethe’s Faust. 

...-Miss H. M. Hutchins has commenced taking 
lessons in dentistry, with a view to qualifying her- 
self for service in that department. 


TRAPPING IN CANADA. 


A couple of trapping friends in Canada, in a re- 
cent letter to the O. C., give the following results of 
their trapping during the last three years: 

“We give the amount of Furs we have caught for 
three years,for the trapping class to judge of for 
themselves, and to encourage those in new countries 
who, besides farming during the summer, may have 
opportunity for trapping in winter. For the years 
1863 and ’64 we will give the No. of skins we caught, 
as we kept a memorandum of them. In 1863 we 
caught 98 mink, 52 marten, 14 fisher, 10 otter, 53 
beaver, 5 wolves, 13 coon, 7 foxes, and 280 rats. 
In 1864 we caught 89 mink, 47 marten, 9 fisher, 9 
otter, 10 foxes, 6 coon, 240 rats, 5 wolves and 62 
beaver. In 1865 we kept no account of the No. of 
skins, as we sold in somany parcels, but the amount 
of sales was $505. In these three years we caught 
137 deer. 

“The most of our furs of last year’s trapping we 
sold to the Oneida Community, to whom we recom- 
mend all trappers to sell, as we found them to be 
honest in all respects ; and we think they are enti- 
tled to the first offer of furs, as they make the best 


traps now in use in America. 
PETER M. GUNTER. 


Rosert HoL“uanp. 
“ Millbridge, Hastings Co., C. W., Aug. 1866.” 


THE BEAUTIES OF CROQUET. 


I HAVE just learned to play this game, and in 
the freshness of my acquaintance with it would 
like to praise some of its particular beauties. 

1. It isa door-yard play. It calls you out doors, 
but not out of the gate. It may be so near the 
house that the little ones can play around, and the 
old folks can find a seat and watch it. Watching 
croquet is almost as pleasant as playing it. 

2. The idea of the game is very simple and soon 
comprehended, yet you may always make improve- 
ment in playing it, and that is the charm of any 
game. We tire of anything when it ceases to pique 
our passion for new achievement. 

8. Itis nota game of chance; calculation enters 
into every move, and yet the combinations which 
take place have all the effect of luck, and the fortune 
of the end is often unexpected. 

4. Itis quiet without lacking excitement; gentle 
without lacking exercise. 

5. It is so gentle that persons who have long 
thought themselves too old for more violent sports, 
can enjoy it; and the delicate can use it for invigor- 
ation. 

6. It is eminently social. Out-door games are 
often too masculine; but croquet is charmingly 
adapted to both sexes. The institution of the rover 
is an ingenious device for the exercise of gallantry. 
The gentleman achieves his right to rove and then 
becomes knight-errant to his lady partner, protect- 
ing her from the dangers of the way and helping her 
through. 

7. The number of players is not invariable. Two, 
four, six, and even eight can play in the same game. 
Six and eight make the game rather long, and 
four is considered the happiest number; but two 
sets of four can play on the same ground, one com- 
mencing at the starting-stick and the other at the 

turning-stick, Three can play ona pinch, and one 


alone may get a good deal of sport on the croquet 
ground trying to beat himself, that is to diminish 
the number of strokes he has before made in driving 
a ball round the circuit. H. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL contains portraits 
of Bismarck, the Prussian minister; the Austrian 
Archduke Albert; Queen Emma, of the Sandwich 
Islands; Horace Vernet, the French painter; Joseph 
Sturge, the English philanthropist, and Cyrus W. 
Field, the Atlantic Cable man. 


The Boston ComMMONWEALTH has entered upon a 
new volume. Much of its literary matter is fresh 
and entertaining. 


The OnEa Dispatcu has recently been enlarged. 
Oneida now maintains two good-sized weekly jour- 
nals, which speaks well for the thrift of the village. 


THE ORIGINAL RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


In illustration of the adage, “ Despise not the day 
of small things,” the writer recalls the time when, 
several years ago, he was connected with the germ 
from whence sprang the present system of Ragged 
Schools now so successfully in operation in London, 
and more or less throughout Great Britain. The 
discouragements were great, and the difficulties 
many; the idea of a few young men (themselves 
almost boys), succeeding against such enormous odds, 
appeared preposterous ; yet the work went nobly on, 
and culminated in one of the most glorious successes 
of philanthropy known throughout the world. 

Ragged Schools were very different then from 
what they are now. Wehad no spacious buildings in 
which to assemble our scholars ; no organized system 
of manufacturing in which to employ the ragged 
idlers; no shoe-black brigade ; nor were there found 
then noble lords and titled ladies to become the pat- 
rons and patronesses of the ragged million. Such 
things, though since seen, were never dreamed of by 
the few self-sacrificing Sunday-school teachers who 
banded themselves together for no other purpose than 
to divide their spiritual bread with the lowest stratum 
of acrowded city. Nothing but a firm determina- 
tion, united with an honest reliance on God, could 
have enabled us to carry on the work; indeed, it 
called for no small measure of self-sacrifice for young 
men and women to leave their comfortable homes, to 
spend an hour or two in one of the dirtiest hovels in 
the dirtiest district of London. There, in a close, 
unventilated room, teachers and scholars were hud- 
dled together, rather than arranged in classes ; boys 
and girls, who never knew father or mother, street 
wanderers whom nobody owned, whose heads never 
knew a comb, whose feet had ever scorned all cov- 
ering orprotection except such as the dirt of London 
afforded them, whose hair formed natural and undis- 
turbed thickets for the propagation of all indigenous 
or parasitic insects, whose scanty tattered clothing 
seemed to fit them rather by cohesion than any 
achievement of tailor’s art; such was the incongru- 
ous mass of humanity and filth, presented by our 
incipient Ragged School. But that was as nothing 
in comparison to the moral filth with which we had 
to deal. ‘The street vocabulary of London, if not 
choice, is profuse ; and its wit, if not elegant, is for 
the most part original. Dickens gives but a faint 
idea of the reality of London low life in this re- 
spect. Our position was sometimes made to appear 
so ludicrous by the coarse wit of the boys, that not- 
withstanding the earnestness by which we were im- 
pelled, and the deep responsibility which as legalists 
we felt was resting upon us, we had at times the 
greatest difficulty to refrain from a hearty laugh. 
We probably suffered as much from irrepressible risi- 
bility, as any other cause. 

One boy in the writer's class, a most incorrigible 
fellow, about fourteen years of age, could neither 
read nor write, but ever boiled over with mimicry 
and ready wit. He would sometimes walk into the 
school-room on his hands, balancing his feet in the air, 
and throwing himself into his seat with a somersault 
and a polite bow, he would blandly extend his hand 
with a “ How d’ye do, teacher?” as though we were 
on the most intimate terms, and he the best boy in 





the school, The rest of the time he would be en- 


gaged in lecturing the other boys in a mocking way, 
on their morality and good behavior, but more es- 
pecially dilating upon the virtues and good looks 
of their teacher, all the time winking his eyes and 
using the most profane and dirty language, but in 
such a way that the teacher found it difficult to stop 
or reprove him. This boy, who was a notorious 
pickpocket, attracted more attention than any of the 
other scholars, and on account of his exceeding bad 
behavior we were induced to take the greater pains 
with him. He was doubtless but a fair specimen 
of many in the Ragged Schools, and his after life is 
not an isolated case of the success attending those 
labors. He is now a wealthy and respected mer- 
chant in Melbourne, Australia; and the present 
world-renowned Ragged-School system is the fruition 
of that day of small things which but few had the 
discernment to appreciate. A. E. 





JOHN NOYES. 

The brief sketch of the late Hon. John Noyes 
given in the last CrrcuLar, has called out the fol- 
lowing from a gentleman who knew him well: 

New Haven, Aug. 30, 1866. 

Mr. Joun H. Noyes, Dear Cousin: I like your 
remarks concerning the true character of Mr. Noyes, 
your father. I get my clearest views of him asa 
cheerful, home-loving, and quict philosopher. I can 
remember him as a merchant in W. Brattleboro with 
Gen. Mann, and in Dummerston with Mr. Birch- 
ard; but nothing stands out so clearly as his fond- 
ness for discussing principles of pihlosophy, and his 
keenness of criticism, as well as the great ingenuity 
he manifested in drawing all the children and circle 
around him into an argument. He was a thoughtful 
man in respect to buying property, such as real 
estate, and in methods of guarding it when pur- 
chased. He was precise in stating the boundaries 
of his premises, and what this, and that, were de- 
signed todo. And he took into view the effect of 
buying and receiving on his finances; but it was 
only, as it seems to me, the natural working of that 
law and love of order in him which was remarkably 
and lovingly exhibited in the training of his house- 
hold to think and reason truly. 

He was Daniel Webster’s Tutor in Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who used to say that Mr. Noyes had done much 
for him. And I could always believe this, for Mr. 
Noyes seemed to interest others as well as himself in 
whatever discussions or opinions he brought out. 

Scientific and philosophic contemplations were 
perfectly delightful to him; not simply dry and re- 
pellant truths or first principles, but such as led him 
to be one of the most companionable of men and 
every student’s friend. Education was (I think with 
you), his ruling idea for his children. He would 
have regarded it a great calamity if he were com- 
pelled to see even one of his children more fond of 
pleasure, dress, vanity and idleness, than of sound 
reason and mental application. Such are some of 
the reminiscences of him that have forced their im- 
age on my mind this evening, asI have read your 
note in the CrrcuLaR of August 27. 

Yours, 8 H. E. 


THE PUTNEY CORPORATION. 
Iv. 


MMEDIATELY subsequent to the forming of 
the “ Society of Inquiry,” as related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the Putney school came into posses- 
sion ot considerable property, a portion of which 
consisted of two farms. One of them, known as the 
“Campbell farm,” lay near the village, and Contig- 
uous to the residence of J. H. Noyes. Farming was 
now to be added to our list of studies. Manual la- 
bor must have its place in a school embracing all in- 
terests. The sciences of agriculture and horticul- 
ture, had attracted but little studious attention then, 
compared to what they do now. Owing to this fact, 
and the suddenness with which we were called upon 
to take charge of the farming interests, we found 
ourselves in a state of but very little preparation for 
meeting the problems of this complicated business. 
The farm was already stocked with cattle and sheep, 





requiring immediate care and constant attention, 
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and there was not yet one experienced farmer in the 
school. 

What was to be done? hire an outsider? not yet. 
Perhaps help of the right sort will be sent to us.— 
Mr. Noyes reflects for a while, and then says to Mr. 
Cragin, “ Can you manage the Campbell farm?” Mr. 
Cragin replies, “I can try. In my youth I played 
farmer some, and liked it; was catled by a crabbed 
old uncle, a very good manager of horses.” “On 
what terms do you wish to work the farm?” said 
Mr. Noyes. ‘“ Pentecostal,” was the laconic response. 
“Good. Those terms suit me,” was the rejvinder. 
Working for wages may do, as a choice of evils, in 
a world where man is governed by the grab-game 
rules of selfishness, but can have no place in a so- 
ciety that has advanced in civilization so far as to 
recognize the sacred reign of brotherly love and a 
corresponding unity of life. 

To manage the farm, it became necessary that my 
family should live in the farm-house. Our furniture 
was still in Massachusetts, a hundred miles away. 
How shall it be transported hither? The pentecos- 
tal spirit isa contagious one.. Brother P., of the 
east part of the town, caught it, and freely offered 
me his team for the journey. The offer is accepted, 
and away I fly to my native state, load up my goods 
and return. In little more than a week from the 
time this flan was conceived, my family were dumi- 
ciled in our new quarters, and I assumed the dignity 
of a veritable tiller of the soil. Doing farm chores 
was a new experience for us. Mrs. Cragin, however, 
performed her part well, for a novice, and proved 
herself an excellent nurse in caring for the weak 
lambkins of the fold, having two or three of them 
ata time covered with old flannels about the kitchen 
fire. 

To work the farm to advantage, more team was 
necessary. I preferred horses. None were to be 
bought in town. Eight miles west of usaspan was for 
sale. J. H. Noyes accompanied me to the place where 
the animals were to be found. It was in April, and 
the road over the mountain was heavily blockaded 
with snow. Reaching our destination at last, we 
found what we sought—a pair of gray ponies pretty 
but small, and looking very like yearling colts beside 
the horse we drove. But the owner told stories 
bordering on the marvelous respecting the amount 
of work they could do, and the trifling expense of 
keeping them. Buying horses was new business to 
us, but we took them and paid the owner's price. 
On our return the snow-drifts on the west side of the 
mountain were in spots very deep. The new horses 
were young and coltish, One of the animals 
through his own foolishness or through lack of skill 
in our driving, got himself so deeply imbedded in 
a snow-bank that nothing was visible but his head. 
He took it very coolly after getting settled in his 
new circumstances. His mate, however, showed a 
less amiable disposition, and in contemplating the 
whole situation I grew somewhat sick of our bar- 
gain. On discovering the feelings which were 
working within me, my companion rallied me a little 
for taking so unphilosophical a view of the case. 
“Can’t you rejoice over our bargain?” said he. 
“Not very heartily,” I replied. “Then you think 
the man of whom we bought them made a good 
trade?” “Truly so, I believe.” “ Very well,” said 
my friend, “ then rejoice with him. Christ was not 
talking cant when he said that it was more blessed 
to give than to receive—more blessed to help your 
neighbor to a good bargain, than to help yourself to 
one.” This idea restored me to my better self. The 
horses happily disappointed us. They were small 
eaters and good workers, which cannot be said of 
some bipeds I have seen. 


As spring advanced, outdoor cares multiplied. 
Thecattle, mostly young, were wild and unruly; 
the sheep more so. Some of the fences on the 
farm were in the last stages of consumption—con- 
stitution gone and nothing to build upon. The cat- 
tle and sheep soon discovered that fact. “Mr. 
Cragin,” said a neighbor to me, “ your cattle are in 
my lot,and your part of the fence is down.” I was 
not at all surprised at either item of information : 
and off I would start upon the run, to chase the 
untamed bovines back to where they belonged, 
Pateh up the gap, and return home just in time to 





receive another call from another neighbor with the 
pleasing intelligence that our sheep were trespass- 
ing upon his domain. Whereupon 1 apologize for 
our unconstitutional defences, and again start off 
for another trial with the four-footed racers. The 
sheep were more demoralized than the cattle, and 
much worse to manage; so, after exhausting much 
patience and more strength in fruitless labor to keep 
them within bounds, it was at length decided in 
council to sell the fleecy animals at whatever price 
we could get for them. 

As a farmer, I was having my fill to repletion of 
the business. It was quite manifest that we were 
prosecuting it under great difficulties. On a day of 
unusual perplexities, when my patience and equa- 
nimity had almost failed me, I went to Mr. Noyes 
with my heavy budget of troubles. In answer to 
my discouraged representations, he said : “ We must 
bear in mind continually that we are much more 
interested in spiritual crops, than in farming crops; 
and it is my wish that you should cultivate the 
former at any rate, and if necessary at the entire 
expense of the latter. If the growth of your faith, 
and the cultivation and improvement of your mind, 
require you to sit still, and do nothing at farming, 
half of the time, freely obey that instinct. I would 
much rather that our farming operations should be 
an entire failure, and our land run to waste, than to 
have you fail of a spiritual harvest. We must not 
allow worldly cares to swamp us. If they come in 
upon you to oppress you and turn your attention 
away from the truth, fight them as you would ver- 
min or any other nuisance. Learn the most valua- 
ble of all lessons, namely, that of putting all your 
cares-upon God, for he careth for you.” 

Having reduced out-door labor to something like sys- 
tem and having learned wisdom from experience in the 
farming department, we entered with renewed zeal 
upon the execution of a plan formed by the embryo 
Corporation, or Society of Inquiry, of erecting forth- 
with a suitable building for holding public meetings. 
In the mean time Mr. J. R. Miller having transferred 
himself and his property from the firm of Wheeler 
& Miller to that of the Perfectionist Corporation, had 
already planned in consultation with others the 
building of acorporation store, to be opened for gen- 
eral merchandizing. Here it was readily seen that 
a practical carpenter and pioneer was needed to take 
charge of the erection of the two buildings. In 
answer to this want, one who was entirely fitted for 
the office came to us in the pentecostal spirit, and in 
the right time, and assumed at once the responsibili- 
ties of a foreman of our building department. And 
aman more faithful and devoted to our business 
than William Sherwood proved himselfto be for the 
few years he remained with us, could rarely be, found. 

G. C. 


THE ORDER OF CREATION. 
( Continued from p. 187.) 

UBSEQUENT to this older period, is what is call_ 

ed thé carboniferous age. This division derives its 
name from the fact that the coal with which nature 
so bountifully supplies us at the present day, is only 
found in this formation. This, and the prece- 
ding age, show quite different characters, as re- 
spects the various forms of life, whether vegetable 
or animal, which populate it. Most of the earlier 
kinds of animals are extinct, and their places are 
supplied by those of a higlter and larger type; and 
the same is true of the vegetable kingdom. The car- 
boniferous era seems to have occupied among geo- 
‘logical periods, the place which the tropics do among 
zones. Its vegetation shows that the climate was 
warm and humid, and the unparalleled luxuriance of 
its products, both animal and vegetable, remind one 
of nothing so much as the fertile lands within the 
torrid zone. Vegetation attained a great size ; trunks 
of trees are found from six inches to three feet in 
diameter, and from 50 to 60 feet long; rushes, like 
those now found in marshy places, have been dis- 
covered, a foot in diameter, and 30 to 40 feet long; 
ferns are found, 40 or 50 feet high. Marine shell-fish 
are found in this formation of almost incredible size. 
Specimens of the species called Ammonites, may be 
seen in the geological cabinet of Yale College, mea- 
suring two feetin diameter. The vegetation consisted 











chiefly ofconiferz, or trees like our pines ; cycada, or 
a species of gigantic plant, something resembling a 
pine-apple, with a large cylindrical bulb uprising from 
the ground, and tufts of leaves springing from out its 
top ; large trees, destitute of leaves, reach the immense 
sizes we have referred to above, together with larger 
species of ferns and mosses. Its animals were mostly 
marine, consisting of sharks, sauroid fishes, or ani- 
mals part fish and part lizard, and large quantities of 
shell-fish of all sizes. Very few terrestrial or land 
animals are found, and those chiefly scorpions and 
insects; though the saurian or lizard tribe begin to 
grow. Those curious animals called encrinites, who 
grow like a flower or fruit upon a stalk, are also 
found in this formation. It it supposed that the 
earth at that period consisted of a series of swampy 
islands, on which grew all this luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion. 

Next, according to Dana’s classification, comes the 
Reptilian age, subdivided into the Triassic, Jurassic 
and Cretaceous. In the lower part of the rocks of 
this age are found the salt formations, formerly 
called the saliferous period. Vegetation, compared 
with its abundance in the Carboniferous age is scanty, 
being mostly confined to some species of pines, palms 
and sea-weels. Among the animals are found rep- 
tiles of various kinds, and tracks of birds; showing 
an advance in this form of life over anything which 
has gone before. 

In this age occurs the Oolitic period, which derives 
its name from the fact that much of the rock de- 
posited during its continuance is composed of small 
globules, like the spawn of a fish. Among the fos- 
sils of this period are immense lizards, approaching 
the alligator family in size and shape. Remains of 
these gigantic saurians are found from ten to thirty 
feet in length. 

In the later part of the Reptilian age occurs the 
Cretaceous or Chalk period. Bones of birds are 
found in its formations, and a few serpents make 
their appearance for the first time. Among the 
lower rocks of this period, below the chalk strata, 
lies what is called the Wealden formation, consist- 
ing of fresh water and terrestrial depositions, and 
characterized by fresh water animals; thus arguing 
the existence, at that time, of rivers, lakes, &c. 

Immediately succeeding the Reptilian is the Mam- 
malian age. This is subdivided into the Tertiary 
and Post-tertiary periods, and is the era immediately 
preceding the Historic age, which commences with 
the creation of man. Both vegetable and animal 
life here swell out into more fullness than has been 
seen since the Carboniferous period. Mammalia 
first make their appearance during this period ; fos- 
sil birds begin to be found, lizards, spiders ; fishes, 
shell-fish, insects, and different species of all the 
animals we have enumerated as previously exist- 
ing, are represented here. Vegetation develops into 
something akin to that of the present time. Wil- 
lows, poplars, elms, sycamores, and pines flour- 
ished ; also plants, as ferns and mosses, sea-weeds, &c. 
Fruit of various kinds ripened at this time; several 
kinds of nuts being preserved in the tertiary rock. In 
this epoch also existed the gigantic animals of the 
extinct mammoth species, which excite so much 
wonder at the present day. The elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, lion, tiger and hyena, in- 
habited the earth at this time. 

It is a noteworthy fact in this connection, that the 
remains of animals similar to those now found only 
in the torrid zone, and whose organization shows 
them to have lived in a hot climate, have been found 
in Siberia and the northern parts of Asia and Eu- 
rope, as far north as the Arctic circle, where no sim- 
ilar animal at the present day could possibly exist. 
This seems to indicate that formerly a different dis- 
tribution of temperature existed upon the earth from 
that of the present time; or, perhaps, a more mild 
and equable climate over the entire globe. At all 
events, there is a strong probability that during the 
tertiary period the climate of Siberia was not unlike 
that of our torrid zone. Lyell thinks that the same 
proportion of land and water as now exists, might 
be so distributed as to produce a very warm climate 
in Siberia and the north of Europe. Evidence has . 
been found, that during the tertiary period, much of 
the southern part of Europe was submerged; and 
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that the subsidence of these waters, or rather, the | much food as one hundred and thirty-three acres 
emergence of this land from the deep, caused a| of wheat, or forty-four acres of potatoes. 


great increase of cold. 
Immediately succeeding the tertiary period is the 
Historic epoch, or age of man, commencing with 


the creation of man, an@ continuing up to the pres-| equally relished by all domestic fowls, and ani- 


ent time. The changes during this era, are small 
and comparatively inconsequential; man being the 
principal agency of change as respects the earth’s 
surface, and the changes to which he is instrumen- 
tal differing from those of nature. The work of 
nature, or rather, of God, in the past has been to 
form continents and submerge them; erect moun- 
tains; people the earth and sea with life, and similar 
labors ; while man’s actions have been to clear forests 
build cities, and work out the other achievments of 
civilization, which, though of the utmost conse- 
quence in amoral point of view, are, physically 
considered, as dust in the balance when weighed 
against the gigantic forces which effected the changes 
of the geologic ages. 

The vegetation of the historic period is an advance 
on that of its predecessor, as also its forms of ani- 
mal life. The crown of the vegetable kingdom is 
the magnificent palm, of which are known one thou- 
sand different species; while man heads the animal 
kingdom. The introduction of man alone stamps 

* the Historic epoch as the superior and ultimate era 
of the world, to which all others are but secondary, 
preparatory, and tributary. This culmination of 
the process of creation seems to show that all the 
long periods of early existence were but means in 
the hand of God to prepare the earth for the fit res- 
idence of his noblest piece of workmanship—man. 

A word in closing, respecting the comparative 
merits of the old and new theories of creation. The 
objection has been urged against the latter, that it 
lessens our conception of the power and greatness 
of God, which the magnificent idea of his creating 
the world from nothing in six days tends to produce. 
But with us the reverse is true. In the light of the 
old orthodox view of creation, our predominant 
conception of God is, that of a being endowed with 
giant power and constructive energy. We contem- 
plate him as we look ata strong and athletic man, 
who, by his constitutional superiority has achieved 
some extraordinary work. The ancient Hercules 
is a good type of this impression. Ina word, the 
major idea which the old orthodox doctrine suggests, 
is that of material force. But the newer view gives 
us a much higher conception of the moral power 
of the Creator. We see through the long vista of pre- 
Adamic existence, a glimpse of the immensity and 
far-reaching faithfulness of God’s purposes—we see 
that tireless and almost inconceivable patience, which 
could wait millions of years for the gradual devel- 
opment of the seat of his terrestrial kingdom, before 
introducing upon it its destined inhabitant. With 
these suggestions in mind, we cannot fail to view the 
character of God with a higher, better, and more 

correct valuation of its inherent worth, than if we 
were to look primarily at the immense constructive 
power which would enable him to forth the world in 
six days from nothing. It is the superiority which 
intelligence always evinces, over material force. 

L. lL. B. 


BANANAS IN BRAZIL. 


A correspondent of the St. Louis Republican 
writes from Brazil the following interesting facts 
concerning the growth of the banana in that 
country : 

The most wonderful production of this and all 
tropical countries, in my estimation, is the ban- 
ana and its synonym, the ae, We have 
half a dozen varieties—each with peculiar flavor 
and qualities. ‘Some grow only eight or ten 
feet high—others twenty. The stalks are from 
‘six to twelve inches thick, but almost as soft and 


succulent as celery. Each of them bears one| spent a few days in New York at this juncture, 
bunch of bananas, and one only, when it is cut| returned to Washington with so discouraging 
down with a stroke of the espada to secure the | an account of the political situation, that after 
And thus} hearing it the Secretary told him to go to the 


and give place to other Mr egal = 
ey grow and ripen perpetually e@ year 
ae A great soni has calculated that the 


fruit constitutes the principal reliance of the 
poor, and is a luxury for all. It is good raw, 
roasted, baked, and indeed in every form, and 


mals that devour fruit, leaves, stalks and all, 
with the greatest avidity. 

The banana requires but a single planting for 
a lifetime—putting in the ground a single sprout 
vr shoot from the banana patches, at a distance 
of twenty or thirty feet from each other, and on 
ground that it is always calculated to spare for 
that purpose, because it is impossible to extir- 
pate the root. The one stalk gives more— 
springing out from the sides in the ground per- 
petually—and in a few years covering the inter- 
vening spaces, till the whole surface becomes a 
forest of fruit and foliage, with scarcely room to 
pass through the cool over-hanging arches. A 
banana or a banana-patch is a beautiful sight, 
with the stalks and their produce in all stages 
of perfection, the broad leaves waving in the 
breeze and fanning in lazy repose, while the 
bodies of the trees bend under their luscious 
burdens, and would often break down with the 
weight, except from neighboring support. There 
are ahundred or two of bananas on a bunch, like 
grapes, and the bunches are generally as much 
as a stout man can carry. They should always 
be cut as soon as the fruit is matured—but 
while the skin is yet green—and hung up in the 
shade to turn yellow, which improves the flavor. 
It takes about a year for stalk and fruit to ma- 
ture from the first planting, but then there is 
never any more trouble with the crop, scarcely 
any hoeing or weeding, no culture, only “slay 
and eat.” Certainly it is the greatest boon ever 
bestowed on the indolent tropics. A native, 
swinging in his hammock, with a bunch of ripe 
bananas hanging in reach on the one side, and a 
smouldering fire on the other, by which he may 
light his little cigar without getting up, is a most 
perfect picture of contentment. 


LINCOLNIANA. 


Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the artist, has gathered some 
reminiscences and anecdotes of President Lincoln in 
a volume entitled, “Six months at the White 
House.” The following specimens of the President's 
humor have a very characteristic flavor: 
HOW MR. LINCOLN BORE ABUSE. 
The President was once sveaking of au attack 
made on him by the Committee on the Conduct 
of the War, for a certain alleged blunder, or 
something worse, in the Southwest—the matter 
involved being one which had fallen directly 
under the observation of the officer to whom he 
was talking, who possessed official evidence 
completely upsetting all the conclusions of the 
committee. 
“Might it not be well for me,” queried the 
officer, “to set this matter right in a letter to 
some paper, stating the facts as they actually 
transpired ?” 
“Oh, no,” replied the President, “at least, 
not now. If I were to try to read, much less 
answer, all the attacks made on me, this shop 
might as well be closed for any other business. 
I do the very best I know how—the very best 
I can; and I mean to keep doing so until the 
end. Iftheend brings me out all right, what 
is said against me won’t amount to anything. 
If the end brings me out wrong, tcn angels 
swearing I was right would make'no difference.” 


“i IS THE PEOPLE'S BUSINESS.” 


In August, 1864, the prospects of the Union 
party, in reference to the Presidential election, 
became very gloomy. A friend, the private 
secretary of one of the Cabinet ministers, who 


White House and repeat it to the President. 
My friend said that he found Mr. Lincoln alone, 


Upon hearing the statement he walked two or 
The| three times across the floor in silence. 


Return- 
ing he said with grim earnestness of tone and 
manner: “Well, I cannot run the political 
machine; | have enough on my hands without 
that. It is the people’s business—the election 
is in their hands. If they turn their backs to 
the fire and get scorched in the rear, they'll 
find they have got to ‘ si? on the ‘ blister!’ ” 


MR. LINCOLN AND GENERAL PHELPS, 


When Genera! Phelps took possession of 
Ship Island, near New Orleans, early in the 
war, it will be remembered that he issued a 
proclamation, somewhat bombastic in tone, 
freeing the slaves. To the surprise of many 
people, on both sides, the President took no 
official notice of this movement. Some time 
had elapsed, when one day a friend took him to 
task for his seeming indifference on so impor- 
tant a matter. 

“* Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I feel about that 
a good deal asa mar whom I will call Jones, 
whom I once knew, did about his wife. He 
was one of your meek men, and had the reputa- 
tion of being badly henpecked. At last, one 
day his wife was seen switching him out of the 
house. A day or two afterwards a friend met 
him in the street, and said; ‘Jones, I have 
always stood up for you, as you know; but I 
am not going to do it any longer. Any man 
who will stand quietly and take a switching 
from his wife, deserves to be horsewhipped.’ 
Jones looked up with a wink, patting his friend 
on the back. ‘Now don’t,” said he; ‘why it 
did’nt hurt me any; and you’ve no idea what a 
power of good it did Sarah Ann!” 


AROUND.” 


A party of gentlemen, among whom was a 
doctor of divinity of much dignity of manner, 
calling at the White House one day, was in- 
formed by the porter that the President was at 
dinner, but that he would present their cards. 
The doctor demurred to this, saying that he 
would call again. “Edward” assured them 
that he thought it would make no difference, 
and went in with the cards. Ina few minutes 
the President walked into the room, with a 
kindly salutation, and a request that the friends 
would take seats. The doctor expressed his 
regret that their visit was so ill-timed, and that 
his Excellency was disturbed while at dinner. 
“Oh! no consequence at all,” said Mr. Lincoln, 
good naturedly. “Mrs. Lincoln is absent at 
present, and when she is away, I generally 
‘browse’ around.” 


BROWSING 


MR. LINCOLN AS A DIPLOMATIST. 


Upon the betrothal of the Prince of Wales 
to the Princess Alexandra, Queen Victoria 
sent a letter to each of the European sovereigns, 
and also to President Lincoln, announcing the 
fact. Lord Lyons, her ambassador at Wash- 
ington—a “ bachelor,” by the way—requested 
an audience of Mr Lincoln, that he might pre- 
sent this important ducument in person. At 
the time appointed he was received at the White 
House, in company with Mr. Seward. 


“May it please your Excellency,” said Lord 
Lyons, “I hold in my hand an autograph letter 
from my royal mistress, Queen Victoria, which 
I have been commanded to present to your Ex- 
cellency. In it she informs your Excellency 
that her son, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, is about to contract a matrimonial 
alliance with her Royal Highness the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark.” 

After continuing in this strain for a few min- 
utes, Lord Lyons tendered the letter to the Presi- 
dent and awaited his reply. It was short, 
simple and expressive, and consisted simply of 
the words : 

“Lord Lyons, go thou and do likewise.” 

It is doubtful if an English ambassador was 
ever addressed in this manner before, and it 
‘would be interesting to learn what success he 
met with in putting the reply in diplomatic 








plantain, on one acre of ground, will produce as 


looking more than usually caéreworn and sad. 





language when he reported it to her majesty. 
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[ From the Independent.] 
FOHI’S RETRIBUTION. 
A CHINESE PARABLE. 
L 
Fohi the righteous, after journeyings wide, 
A wealthy woman’s house at night espied, 
And, faint from hunger, weary, and foot-sore, 
Asked if he might not rest within her door. 
Il. 
But she was stern: “ Vagrant, your way pursue, 
My house was not designed for such as you ;” 
And, crowding him aside with cold disdain, 
“No roving vagabonds I entertain.” 
Ill. 
Oppressed in heart, he turned his heavy feet 
Where a poor woman lived, across the street ; 
But ere he could his simple speech begin 
She met him at the gate and led him in. 
IV. 
Mixing some goat’s milk with her crumbs of bread, 
“This is my only food,” the woman said: 
“ But if Fohi our humble fare should bless, 
There will be full enough for both, I guess.” 
Vv. 
Then she prepared for him a couch of straw, 
And when he fell asleep, with grief she saw 
He had no under-robe—a plight so sad, 
She made him one from all the cloth she had. 
VI. 
When from their breakfast guest and hostess rise, 
She begged him not her simple gift despise, 
And journeying with him for a little way, 
He said, ‘‘ May your first work last all the day.” 
Vil. 
Arriving home, she took the linen weft, 
To fold and lay aside the pieces left. 
When lo! it grew, till she, by working hard, 
Filled up with cloth by night her house and yard! 
VIII. 
When her rich neighbor saw this wondrous pelf, 
Deeply annoyed, and vexed within herself, 
She thought, although her lips could not complain, 
‘No such good fortune shall escape again.” 
1X. 
Months after, Fohi came along once more, 
When the rich woman met him at the door, 
And pressed him in, and made him take a seat, 
And cooked her very best for him to eat. 


xX. 
Then in the morning, sleep and breakfast done, 
Of her fine garments gave she Fohi one, 
And journeying with him for a little way, 
He said, “‘ May your first work last all the day.” 
xi. 
So, turning back, but thinking all the while, 
Her cloth would turn into a mountainous pile, 
She heard her cows, thirsting for water, low, 
And said, “To fetch you drink, poor beasts, I go.” 
XII. 
But as she poured into the trough her pail, 
It emptied not, nor ever seemed to fail ; 
She kept on pouring, but it ran all day, 
And drowned her cows and swept her house away. 
xIll. 
Her neighbors thought the highest heavens had rained, 
And of the ruin to their lands complained— 
Yet never ceased the source of all her ills 
Until the sun sank down behind the hills. 
—Joel Benton. 


THE NEWS. 


A CHEERING item from the South. The corn crop 
in central Kentucky will exceed any former crop; 
tobacco, hemp, wool and sorghum are also very fine. 
Both freedmen and employers are getting along very 
well together. 

DEAN RIcHMOND, a leading politician of the 
Democratic party for many years, died in New York, 
August 28th. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, accompanied by Secretary 
Seward, General Grant, Admiral Farragut and other 
notables, is making a tour through the northern and 
western states. He had a public reception with the 
usual military and civic display in New York city, 
Wednesday, August 29th. 

A ConvENTION of Southern Loyalists is to take 
place at Philadelphia, on Wednesday of this week. 
The New England and other northern States send 
delegations of distinguished Republicans, to welcome 
and codperate with the southern Unionists. 

FOREIGN. 

A GREAT reform meeting has been held in Bir- 
mingham, England, and a resolution in favor of man- 
hood suffrage adopted. John Bright supported the 
resolution by a powertul speech. 

Tue English government has decided to send two 
regiments of cavalry and one of infantry, to Canada 
in anticipation of another Fenian invasion. 





THERE is a revolt in the Turkish empire. The 


inhabitants of Candia have asserted their indepen- 
dence. Constantinople is in astate of seige. 


Iraty has demanded of Austria the return of 
the iron crown of Lombardy, and other national 
relics. She has commenced disbanding her forces. 


Mazzin1 the Italian patriot, refuses to accept 
the amnesty offered by the king of Italy. He 
prefers his democratic principles with exile, to being 
a subject of the king. 3 


WaANTED.— The O. C. wish to employ on reasona- 
ble terms a good Tailor, one who understands cutting, 
and all kinds of hand- and machine-work: a man 
who appreciates the principles and purposes of the 
Community would be preferred. Apply to 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. M—tThe author of a communication or ques- 
tions to an editor, should sign his full name and not 
merely his initials. 


“ Lines to D. H.”—Good sentiment, but not quite 
good enough poetry. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
ITS HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 
NESS MATTERS. 

VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 

to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 


HISTORY. 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
by other families and members from New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til] their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses, and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, after eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about.fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLaR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 


RELIGION. 

The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abblition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind ofSlavery ; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 

SOCIAL THEORY. 

The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race og scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato’s 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 
Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 
The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
ven to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
ts of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 





Husiness Announcements, 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Honse 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Gommunity, Oneida, New York; 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 





TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 

IRON BAC-FRAMES, 

For Common and Rail-Road Traveling Bags, are manufactured 
by the Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y., and orders therefor 
will receive prompt attention. 


CORN-CUTTER. 

This is a patented Machine for shaving Green Corn from the 
Cob. It was thoroughly tested in the canning of a large crop 
last year, and can be warranted to do the work of at least six 
hands shaving in the old way. Specimen machines may be seen 
at the Community, Oneida, N. Y., or at their office, 385 Broadway 
(Room 9), New York City, where also orders may be addressed. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherriés, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “‘ Protective Unions;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictyres Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscenzes of Mrs. M. E, Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





_. PUBLICATIONS. 


wt 

Tue Bereax. A 1 for the help of those who seek the Faith 
of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. 8vo. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Tue Trarrer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 

The above works are for sale at this office.) 





